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outlook of Puritanism. Reading material followed under such headings as "The Dutiful
Child's Promises" and "An Alphabet of Lessons for Youth," culminating in the Lord's
Prayer, the Apostles' Creed, the Ten Commandments, the names of the books of the
Old and New Testaments, religious verses and stories, and finally the Westminster
catechism. The Roman and Arabic numerals were learned as a means "for the ready
finding of any Chapter, Psalm, and Verse in the Bible."
Later in the eighteenth century newer editions of the New England Primer began
to reflect patriotic sentiments commensurate with the outlook of the new nation. For
example, the early rhyme describing the letter K expressed loyalty to the king of
England: "Our King the Good, No man of blood." After the Revolution, patriotism
became the motif: "Kings should be good, Not men of blood;" "The British King,
Lost states thirteen;" or "Queens and Kings, Are gaudy things." Other changes made
the patriotic point as plain as could be: "Whales in the sea, God's voice obey" became
"Great Washington brave, His country did save."
Not only did the patriotic motif begin to appear after Revolution but also a
good deal of other secular material was inserted. Stories about punishments for bad
boys and girls no longer involved eternal suffering in hell but stressed the withholding
of oranges, apples, cakes, and nuts. Furthermore, the practical value of learning to read
began to seem more enticing to youthful ambitions than its use in reading the Bible.
For example, the New England Primer exhorted pupils in the following manner:
He who ne'er learns his A.B.C.
Forever will a blockhead be.
But he who learns his letters fair
Shall have a coach to take the air.
The Primer began to lose ground after the Revolution as more sprightly reading
books appeared, one of the most famous being Noah Webster's "blue-backed speller,"
Elementary Spelling Book, probably the most widely used schoolbook for a century.
Emphasizing moralistic and patriotic sentiments, it symbolized the ideals of a newly
Americanized civility, one of whose goals was universal literacy.
William Holmes McGuffey's graded readers, published in the 1830s and 1840s,
carried the achievement motive into nearly every part of the land. It is estimated that
12 million copies were sold between 1836 and 1920. The readers were not so much
interested in adapting literature to the learner as in putting generations of young and
immature readers in touch with the common stock of modern English literature. And,
above all, the selections set before the youth of America the ideals of achievement that
served the cause of modernization on a large scale. Henry Steele Commager sums up
their underlying ideology this way:
It was a middle-class, conventional, and equalitarian morality, one that
derived from Benjamin Franklin and his careful rules of good conduct, rather
than from the Puritan austerity of a John Adams, or the Enlightenment of a
Jefferson. Industry, sobriety, thrift, propriety, modesty, punctuality, conformi-
ty-these were the essential virtues, and those who practiced them were sure of